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THE present issue of The Decorator and Furnisher is 
the beginning of the second decade of its existence. Our 
September issue terminated the first ten years of the life of the 
journal, and the great success it has attained in that period 
proves the want of such a periodical. Our pages contain a 
great variety of useful and artistic designs that are of interest 
not only to the various decorative professions, but are also of 
special interest to amateur house decorators. Suggestions are 
given in every department of home adornment, which enlarge 
the ideas and cultivate the taste of the decorator and house 
furnisher, as well as that of the ordinary reader. The Centen- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia, marked the date of the 
naissance of American Art, but the World's Fair to be held in 
1893 will mark its ren usance. We will be found ready for the 
auspicious occasion, and The Decorator akd Fdrkisher win 
continue as heretofore to be the chief exponent of American 
Decorative Art. Its aims are to educate the customers of the 
art furnishing houses by placing before its readers original and 
artistic illustrations of interior decoration and articles relating 
to the artistic side of house furnishing in general. The benefi- 
cent influence of such a journal as ours, is greatly felt by the 
manufacturers and dealers in house furnishings and the decora- 
tive trades everywhere. Wherever our journal circulates, there 
house furnishing stores thrive, and a larger number of such 
stores exist because of the existence of such a publication. 
Wherever our journal is read it adds to the financial, as well as 
the artistic value of household belongings, because it creates a 
higher appreciation of interior furnishings, and therefore gives 
them a higher value. Our readers are the customers that pay 
for fine furnishings, beautiful draperies and delightful wall 
decorations, and our advertisers know that our journal pro- 
motes their interests by educating their customers, and creating 
a demand for a higher and more artistic class of goods. 



THERE is a certain suggestiveness about the names of some 
of the coming colors, but for the most part they do not 
convey any very striking idea to the mind. "Paradis," 
for the brilliant yellow of the Bird of Paradise is lucid enough, 
so, too, is " Eminence " for a deep reddish purple, or " Salammbo " 
for a brilliant red ; nor can we fail to appreciate the delicate 
graduation of "Argent," "Nickel" and "Platina" for three 
shades of gray ; "Varech" is significant enough as the name 
of a mossy green, like that of the lichens on an old wreck, and 



"Loutre" for an otter brown; but "Aloes" is commonplace for 
a new green, and "Andorre" without much significance, except 
perhaps for dwellers in the south of France. A strong old red 
is to be called u Santol," and a reddish lilac " Floxine "—prob- 
ably after our Autumnal flower the phlox— while "Iolande" is 
the name of a new shade of blue, and three new reds are "Rio," 
"Provine" and "Francois I.," a new rose rejoicing in the very 
simple name of " Cerisette," and a very bright red in that of 
" Coquelicot "- or wild poppy, while "Angelique" is tenderly ex- 
pressive of the palest apple-green, and "Trianon" conveys the 
very republican idea of a faded crushed raspberry. "Pygmalion" 
is to be a yellowish-brown, and "Diavola" is a cinnamon- brown. 
Brown shades of all kinds will be much in vogue and helio- 
tropes somewhat less in favor. 



IN times past good art did not mean prodigality of coloring 
and endless covering of wall or ceiling space with pattern 
work in various colors, but was made, as a rule, consistent 
with the requirements and associations of the period, whether 
in domestic or religious life. 



THE group illustrated on page 10 has been executed in 
Carrara marble by the sculptor, M. Soules, who has re- 
ceived a medal of the first class for his work. This group 
will be particularly interesting to our readers, on account of its 
grand decorative aspect, which is characterized by a splendid 
amplitude of movement, and a precious elegance of line, that is 
very rare in modern statuary. 



FURNITURE for ordinary use in simple and appropriate 
form, strong and serviceable, good in outline and make, 
-but free from unnecessary and incongruous elaboration and 
multiplicity of ornamentation which is useless as it is ex- 
pensive. 



WITH the substitution of electricity for gas, a period has 
arrived in which the decoration of our ceilings is cer- 
tain to make great advances. Prior to the manufacture 
of gas, even going back to the earliest times, the decoration of 
ceilings was a matter that received the most careful considera- 
tion. We have only to refer to Moorish and Gothic art as 
proofs of what has been accomplished in this direction. But 
for a generation past we find the ceilings of our houses staring 
at us in their hideous blankness— covered, perhaps, with the 
gas generated by impure gas or ill-trimmed oil lamps. The use 
of electricity having removed the strong objection against plac- 
ing fine decorative work on ceilings, the question now arises, 
how shall we again decorate the field with either form or color ? 
The best plan is a combination of both methods, and the best 
ceilings have been decorated in situ, by which means the plas- 
tic ornament can be adapted to the form and quantity of light 
of the apartment and be an individual and appropriate work 
of art. 



THE fall importations in all-silk damasks and brocatelles that 
are a revelation of artistic beauty, in Empire, Renaissance, 
Rococo and other designs in flowing patterns and set 
figures of striking and graceful effects that are a melange of 
floral, ribbon, lace, scroll and chain figures, all of which are 
arranged to give either an airy appearance or one of striking 
boldness that at the same time is full of beauty. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the texture of these materials is superb 
in every respect, some having the appearance of an embossed 
fabric. The tapestries are also specimens of high art manufac- 
turing and artistic designing, one very handsome piece of 
heraldic design bearing the title of Russian tapestry. 

Plain colored armure in lovely shades has taken well, also a 
figured armure, which is a splendid piece of weaving. Armure 
linings for portieres and hangings are shown in a full line of 
colors, carrying out the reputation this firm has for lovely 
shades, which are now increased by several metallic tones. A 
three- colored silk figured drapery is new and of charming 
effect, as are the new designs in these silken draperies of differ- 
ent qualities. that can but suit all buyers intent upon first-class 
goods. Hammered silk is a new fabric resembling the effect of 
hammered brass and is especially appropriate for rooms furnish- 
ed in leather with which it harmonizes. That every pretty 



drapery known as Sunshing silk has appeared in a new all-over 
pattern, and plain satins are of lovely colors for various pur- 
poses. The China silk draperies are of harmonious shades. 
Yellow seems prominent as it blends with everything, though 
the pink, fawn, green or blue damask with silver effects are 
exquisite. 



IT is strange that pictures, especially landscapes, are not more 
utilized in a decorative way, and that millionaires instead of 
given carte blanche to some expensive decorator should not 
try to bring into their homes some lovely, sunny bit of seashore 
or forest to gladden the eyes during the long and dreary days 
of winter. Fancy a little white room, for instance, finished in 
panelled wood with a glowing landscape full of warmth and 
color framed into the wall, one of those modern creations that 
are so full of light and atmosphere that it would seem as if the 
glad outdoor summer breezes were brought into the room 
itself. Or in a more sombrely finished apartment a vista might 
be opened into the deep glades of a cool woodland "flecked 
with leafy shade and sunshine." What possibilities of pleasure 
to tired eyes such rooms would give ! These, moreover, would 
not be more costly than the ornamentations of a modern 
decorator. 



ALTHOUGH Japanese art has actually been known to Euro- 
peans for three hundred years, the general awaking of 
Europe to Japanese art is not thirty years old. It dates 
from the International Exhibition of 1862. The porcelains and 
other objects there exhibited, and later importations scattered 
far and wide have had an intense influence. What that influ- 
ence has done, our paper hangings, furniture and art objects in 
general are the best evidence. Knowingly or unknowingly, 
English and American artists have been imbued with the for- 
eign feeling, and for many years have based their greatest 
successes on Japanese decorative designs. The manner in which 
Japanese vary set patterns in a border, avoiding symmetry and 
repetition, yet maintaining harmony of form and color is an 
important matter for study. Imitations or adaptations of these 
features by our artists have generally failed through lack of 
this pervading harmony. The next respect in which Japanese 
art is worthy of study is that of the relief afforded to the eye 
by frequent divisions of plain surface or dispersed surface, upon 
which the chief elements of the design are wrought into due 
effect. In this it surpasses the Hindoo and comes near to the 
traditions of the Greek art. But it is in their exquisite sense of 
the beauty of form and color in natural objects that the Japan- 
ese chiefly excel. This gives a new sensation in art. Europeans 
have displayed flowers and plants in deeoration twisted into 
scrolls and curves, or worked into diapers like school of art 
competition wall-papers. But the Japanese artist draws the 
branch or plant in the actual order of its being, trusting to its 
artistic power of combination to make it satisfy thB eye. His 
success has been proved by the host of imitators he has found. 
His first strength is in his graphic fidelity to nature ; his second 
in his mastery of the art of grouping. These facilities give him 
at least a freedom quite surprising. A few touches wiU show a 
mountain, an extinct crater at its top, with tables of mist sur- 
rounding it— a river meandering through a plain, the motion 
and repose of water, the murmur of the brook and the roll of 
the ocean. The Japanese treatment of birds and animals is re- 
markable for vitality and action, the result alone of intense and 
loving study of the objects depicted by even the commonest 
workmen who take part in the labor. The Japanese chooses the 
plants, flowers, insects, birds and animals around him for his 
ornament, and hence in his hands even the flight of a flock of 
geese becomes beautified. Finally Japanese art is largely sym- 
bolic, depicting the religious myths, national events, literature and 
poetry of the country. The greatest blunder for a Western 
artist therefore, would be to copy it. We do not want pagan 
symbols, Japanese history, or Eastern literature. What we do 
want is the art principles which make the Japanese decoration 
so attractive. We require freedom from mere repetition, yet 
obedience to the first laws of harmony. We want variety and 
repose in decoration, the genuine drawing of plants and flowers, 
the mastery and living display of animal form in ornament. 
Lastly we should employ the forms all round us and learn to 
use such forms as symbols truly and nobly— and then the 
study, not the slavish copying, of Japanese methods will lead 
us to a great decorative art of our own. 



